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* 
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American Broadcasting Company Radio Network, originated from the 
Grand Ball Room of the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, under the 
auspices of the National Industrial Advertisers Association. 
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The account of the meeting reported in this Bulletin was transcribed from recordings 
made of the actual broadcast and represents the exact content of the meeting as nearly as 
such mechanism permits. The publishers and printer are not responsible for the statements 
of the speakers or the points of views presented. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


RALPH McGILL—Editor of The Atlanta Constitution. Born on a Tennessee 
farm ‘‘around the turn of the century,’’ McGill attended Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. His college days were interrupted by service in the Marine Corps 
during World War I, and when he returned, McGill worked part-time as 
police reporter on The Nashville Banner. He joined the Banner’s sports 
department after graduation. In 1928, he moyed to Atlanta and the 
Constitution where his colorful writing soon attracted nationwide comment. 
Awarded a Rosenwald fellowship for travel in Europe in 1938, McGill was 
in Vienna when Hitler invaded Austria. McGill came back to the editor- 
ship of the Constitution, moving his seyen-day-a-week column from the 
Paper’s sports section to its editorial page, and later to page one. 


WALTER WILLIAMS—Chairman of the National Committee of Citizens 
for Eisenhower; former chairman of the Committee for Economic Devyelop- 
ment and former chairman of the Washington State Republican Committee. 
A native of Monroe County, Iowa, he was born 55 years ago and attended 
the University of Washington. During World War I, he served in the 
U.S. Army Air Service and chemical warfare division. After the war he 
taught high school for two years, then joined Continental, Inc., a Seattle 
real estate and insurance firm. Since 1927, he has seryed as its president. 
Williams is former chairman of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Williams was named national chairman of Citizens for Eisenhower 
on March 24, 1952, succeeding Arthur Vandenberg, Jr., who joined Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. in the Washington headquarters. 


DORIS FLEESON—Political columnist of the Bell Syndicate from Wash- 
ington, D.C. She was born in Sterling, Kansas, and lays claim to being a 
graduate of three fine schools, Kansas University, the New York Police 
Department and the Seabury investigations. Only the first awarded a 
degree but the last two afforded her a great deal in the way of sound 
newspaper experience. From 1927 to 1942, Miss Fleeson worked for the 
New York Daily News and arrived in Washington about the time of the 
New Deal. She is the only woman to cover page one politics for a metro- 
politan daily and, trayel with the President. The first war correspondent for 
any women’s magazine, she coyered World War II for the Woman's Home 
Companion in 1943-44. Her assignments took her to North Africa, Italy, 
England during the blitz, and later the invasion of France. Since 1945 
she has been writing five articles a week for the Bell Syndicate, which 
appear in 70 papers from coast to coast. 
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Announcer: 

Tonight your town meeting is 
| privileged to be presented at the 
thirtieth annual conference of the 
. National Industrial Advertisers As- 
,seciation in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Palmer House in Chicago. 
Gathered here are representatives 
of the 4,000 members comprising 
the 33. chapters of the association 
in leading industrial centers of the 
‘United States and Canada. The 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
| sociation truly is the voice of 
/ industrial America. Its purpose 
is to improve the standards of in- 
dustrial advertising through study, 
exchange of information and 
conferences such as its current 
| meeting here in Chicago. This 
active association of advertising 
men and women also believes that 
it has an obligation to the Ameri- 
can people, the consumers and 
users of their products, and that 
obligation is to encourage free dis- 
cussion of the great issues of our 
times making all of us conscious 
of our responsibilities as citizens. 

Now to preside as moderator 
{for tonight’s discussion here is 
Quincy Howe, ABC network com- 
mentator and associate professor 
of Journalism at the University of 
Illinois. 


Mr. Howe: Good evening, 
friends. Tonight’s Town Meeting 
feels at home at this annual confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association here in Chi- 
«ago. During earlier centuries the 
| Fown Meeting played a key part in 
be spread of ideas. During the 
t twentieth century the National In- 
- distrial Advertisers Association, 
“err host tonight, also plays a key 

tt in spreading ideas—ideas of 
= products that make for better liv- 


= 
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What Are the Real Campaign Issues? 


Today, however, the NIAA be- 
lieves that American industry must 
give top priority to spreading a 
better understanding of our na- 
tional problems, for we Americans 
must have this kind of understand- 
ing to keep the free enterprise 
system and the individual freedoms 
that have made our country great. 
And so, with the first of the two 
big national conventions less than 
a week away, and with Chicago 
host at both conventions already 
seething with politics, Town Meet- 
ing discusses “What Are the Real 
Campaign Issues?” 

Four speakers will present their 
views: Doris Fleeson, Washington 
columnist for the Bell Syndicate; 
Ralph E. McGill, Editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, James L. 
Wick, newspaper publisher who 
vigorously supports Senator Taft, 
and Walter Williams, Chairman of 
the National Committee of Citizens 
for Eisenhower. I’m going to ask 
each of these four speakers to 
open with a two-minute statement, 
not more, on the chief issues. 
Then I shall ask each speaker in 
turn to comment on what the 
others have said. Next will come 
general discussion and, finally, 
questions from the audience and 
answers from our mixed quartette. 

First, from Washington, D. C., 
the Bell Syndicate’s political an- 
alyst whose columns appear five 
times a week in more than a hun- 
dred newspapers, Miss Doris Flee- 
son. 


Miss Fleeson: I believe that 
foreign policy will be, and must 
be made the most important issue 
of this campaign. We have Amer- 
icans fighting in Korea. They are 
fighting a holding action which 
has served to check Communist 
aggression everywhere and they 


deserve our warm and earnest ef- 
fort to find solutions for that prob- 
lem. It is shocking that in all 
the yak-yak over what we did in 
the past that might be right or 
wrong, so little thought is given 
to the constructive effort to get 
ahead with the winning of that 
particular war and the other Com- 
munist aggressions that are almost 
certain to follow. 

Corruption must be an issue. 
The administration in Washington 
violated the Commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal,’ we know. I hope 
that the Republicans will not 
violate it here next week. (Ap- 
plause) 

As for the domestic problem I 
think the American people very 
well know now what part of it they 
want—for example, the farmers 
want price support; labor certainly 
will not stand for seeing the wage- 
hour act repealed; small business 
will not tolerate the abolition of 
the RFC, or even the National 
Chairman, Mr. Gabrielson of the 
Republicans, I think we can fight 
out that domestic program with 
the people. 


Mr. Howe: Thank you, 
Fleeson. Now from 
Georgia, a newspaper man and 
Democrat, a native son of the 
South who has worked on news- 
papers in both Tennessee and 
Georgia. He is recently returned 
from a trip to India and is back 
again writing seven days a week 
as editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Ralph McGill. 


Mr. McGill: I do not see how 
there is any argument but what 
Foreign Policy is the dominant 
issue before the country or, if 
you want to bring it down to 
phrases which have grown a little 
trite, Communism or Soviet Russia 
versus the free world. I think it 
comes down to that.» I think the 


Miss 
Atlanta, 


domestic policy is going to be cut 


from the clause of the foreign — 


policy; and while, certainly, we 
want a strong domestic policy let 
us not sit here tonight, or to- 
morrow, or any other day, and 
delude ourselves with the idea that 
the two can go separately. They 
must go together, and they must 
integrate, and they must be one 
and the same in so far as the net 


result is concerned, that is main- | 


taining the freedom of this coun- 
try. 


Now, secondly, I would agree — 
certainly that the American peo- | 


ple want honesty in government 
and they want corruption ended in 
government. That is why we, in 
the South, have been dismayed to 
see, in some of our states, machine 
methods used by the Taft organ- 
izations in the South which make 


the Pendergast machine look al- | 


(Ap- | 


most naive, 


plause) 


I wish very much as an Ameri- 
can that the people would cease 
to see this as simply a factional. 
fight within the Republican party 


and see it as the great issue which 
it is, 


I assure you. 


And, thirdly, an issue, which 
to you may seem a little bit 
regional or provincial, but I as- 
sure you it is not—it is a national 
one—the two party system must be_ 
developed in the South if we’re 
going to have the South free of 
many of her political ills. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Howe: Thank you, Mr. Mc- 
Gill. Now a midwest Republican, 
born in South Dakota, graduated 
from the University of Minnesota, 
former worker for Willkie in 1940, 
for Dewey in °44, former Wash- 
ington correspondent, now chair- 
man of the board of several Mid- 
western and Southern newspapers, 


{ 


; 


jauthor of “How Not To Run for 
|President,’’ James L. Wick. 


Mr. Wick: Taft supporters will 
sstake their chances next week, and 
(they are eager and willing to do 
ssc, upon the integrity of their 
[position in the Texas situation 
iwaich we will cover a little later 
iim this session. 

- On the matter of economic aid 
{to foreign countries, Senator Taft 
‘says cut it off entirely, limit our 
aid to the military field, now. 

For the Democratic position, 
let's go to Mrs. Roosevelt, one 
(of the intellectual leaders of the 
|Democratic party, who in her 
(column of May 8, 1952, said this: 
‘“Anyone who has been keeping 
cabreast of the news will realize 
(that the Central and South Ameri- 
(can countries do not feel that the 
|\United States is giving them what 
ithey consider necessary for build- 
jing up their economy.’ Mfrs. 
-Roosevelt is saying, in other 
\words, that we’ve got to give bil- 
[lions to South American countries, 
cas well as to the rest of the 
‘world, or those countries won't 
like us. 

On taxes, Truman, Kefauver, 
‘and Harriman have all during the 
‘last thirty days said taxes are too 
\low, they must be increased. Taft 
has promised to balance the budget 
ithe first year and cut taxes the 
‘second year. Eisenhower first prom- 
‘ised to cut taxes 40 billion dol- 
‘lars; then he said he meant 30 
‘billion dollars; then he said he 
‘meant those cuts to be in expenses 
‘mot in taxes; and, finally, he said 
‘that of course it might be four 
years before expenses could be 
Gt. 

—On inflation, the issue begins 
¥ith definition — inflation is the 
r¢ of a swollen supply of 


sult 
fpney and credits. The mature 
@% mind would prevent inflation by 


: 
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> 
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holding down the supply of money 
and credits. The infantile of mind 
would cure inflation by attacking 
the symptoms mainly with price 
control and rent control. The 
votes in Congress prove that the 
mature of mind are mostly Repub- 
licans and the infantile of mind 
are mostly Democrats. 


Mr. Howe: Thank you _ very 
much. Thank you, Mr. Wick. 
Now from the State of Washing- 
ton a veteran of the First World 
War, formerly school teacher and 
business man, recently chairman 
of the Committee for Economic 
Development and of the Washing- 
ton State Republican Committee, 
now chairman of the National 
Committee of Citizens for Eisen- 
hower, Walter Williams. 


Mr. Williams: In the words of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower himself, I 
think the chief issue before the 
American people today is peace 
the national security. (Applause) 
I have been asked on numerous oc- 
casions why I went off and left my 
business to come back to New 
York four months ago to work in 
a payless position with the Eisen- 
hower organization. I can say 
with all the sincerity at my com- 
mand that the reason I did so is 
because I believe with all my heart 
that Dwight D. Eisenhower is the 
greatest hope for peace that Amer- 
ica has today. (Applause) I say 
that, my friends, because of the 
fact that on one hand Russia and 
her masters have a very profound 
and wholesome respect for Dwight 
I’. Eisenhower. They know what 
he did in the conquest of the 
Axis powers and they know what 
he has been doing in the last 
16 or 17 months in forging to- 
gether a defense organization 
among the free nations of Europe. 
And on the other hand, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has the faith and the 


confidence and the trust of the 
free peoples of the world through- 
out the entire world. And between 
the two of these, the wholesome 
respect and possibly even the fear 
of the Russian leaders for Eisen- 
hower on one hand and the faith 
and trust and confidence of the 
free world on the other hand, I 
truly believe that he occupies a 
niche that no other candidate could 
possibly occupy today in presenting 
to America the very best hope for 
peace. (Applause) 


Mr. Howe: Thank you, Mr. 
Williams, and now let’s go around 
the panel once again. Miss Flee- 
son, what comments, if any, have 
you to make on these worthy 
comrades and colleagues of yours? 

Miss Fleeson: Well, it’s a little 
difficult for me to get into this 
argument because I’m the working 
class and I’m not here to grind 
anybody’s axes. I hope that we 
will keep our minds upon the 
future of our children and not upon 
the past so much. I think the 
greatest remark Winston Churchill 
ever made almost, among a galaxy 
of brilliant remarks, was after the 
fall of France when he reminded 
the House of Commons that they 
could talk forever about why the 
situation came about but he added, 
“Tf we let the present sit in judg- 
ment on the past, we shall lose 
the future.” I must say that I 
agree with Mr. Williams that the 
future that is held out to us is the 
all-important issue before the 
American people and they are 
deciding it today when they vote 
upon candidates, and watch these 
delegates contests how they are 
going to be led. It will make all 
the difference to our children. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. McGill. 
Mr. McGill: There are a lot of 


us in the South who want to get 
the schizophrenia out of Southern 


politics and we won't do it until 
we get the two-party system in 
the South. The word morality 
seems strange to me in the mouths 
of the Taft people who have en- 
gineered some of the deals in some 
of the Southern States. They say 
that while some Democrats wanted 
to vote, some of the leaders urged 
them to vote in this primary and 
then vote again in the Democratic 
party. And on so flimsy a tech- 
nicality, not waiting to see whether 
anyone would do that or not, they 
have engineered deals which are 
rather infamous in the opinion of 
most of the Southern people. 
This Republican organization in 
the South is a skeleton one, al- 
ways has been. It was built by 
Mark Hanna in 1896, beginning 
at a meeting at Thomasville, 
Georgia, attended there by Presi- 
dent McKinley—later to be Presi- 
dent McKinley—the man for whose 
nomination he was working. Since 
that time, the Republican party in 
the South has consisted, actually, 


of a bare handful of men in many ~ 


of the Southern States. Now after 
urging Democrats to come over 
into the Republican party, when 
they try it, they say, well, you 
must have a birth certificate, or 
take a blood test to prove you’ve 
got Republican corpuscles. (Ap- 
plause) We just aren’t going to 
get a two-party system until the 
Republican party comes clean and 
allows us to have it. (Applause) 

Mr. Howe: Well, thank you, 
Mr. McGill. You’ve taken the 
lid off and now we can really 
go to town with Mr. Wick and 
Mr. Williams who have some 


very pertinent observations to make _ 


on this question of Texas and all 
the problems of these contested 
delegations. Mr. Wick. 

Mr. Wick: I think the Texas 
situation can be best explained 


‘with a parallel. There are millions 
‘of Republicans like myself, who 
»would like nothing better than 
‘to see Senator Byrd of Virginia 
‘nominated by the Democratic party. 
\We would love to storm the 
Democratic primaries all over the 
United States to bring about that 
‘result but the Democrats make 
sure that we Republicans don’t do 
that. They want to choose their 
own nominee and they tell us, 
‘You choose your nominee.” That’s 
ithe basis of this whole situation 
ldown in Texas. 

Last February, the Texas or- 
ganization held a meeting in which 
ithis resolution was passed. Every 
‘person who wanted to vote in the 
(Republican precinct convention was 
‘reguired to sign the following 
pledge: “I am a Republican; I 
desire to participate in Republican 
activities in 1952.” The Eisen- 
lhower leaders objected to that 
signature to that pledge. They 
fought it because they did not 
want participation in the Repub- 
lican precinct conventions to be 
limited to Republicans and to 
Democrats who were willing to 
become Republicans. That’s why 
they fought it. All right, then 
along came those conventions. Now 
this is the part of that story that 
very few reporters have told you. 
f read Miss Doris Fleeson’s stories 
from Texas and she never told us 
either. The Eisenhower people 
ran ads all over the State of 
Texas and I’m going to quote you 
some of those ads. They sent out 
oundreds of thousands of post 
-azds not to Republicans but to the 
xeupants of houses—every single 
serson—which included the fol- 
'@wing statement: “If asked to 
sign a declaration that you will 
suport the Republican nominee, 
n it. The Supreme Court of 
as held that”—and this is not 
gtrue statement, the Supreme 


Court did not hold this, but here’s 
the statement—‘‘you can vote Re- 
publican one day, Democratic the 
next, and vote in the general elec- 
tion the next day. You can vote in 
both Democratic and Republican 
elections. Do not be intimidated.” 
In other words... 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Williams has 
just taken the paper from Mr. 
Wick. 


Mr. Wick: In the case that went 
to the court, it was found that 
that statement was false—it’s the 
Dixon case—but the real point is 
this: here is the Eisenhower head- 
quarters, the official Eisenhower 


organization telling the Democrats 


of Texas, the Democrats who 
wanted to stay Democrats, they 
could be dishonest and immoral. 


They said, go in there and sign 
that statement reading as follows: 
“IT am a Republican; I desire to 
participate in Republican activities 
in 1952.” Sign that, and it doesn’t 
make any difference whether you 
mean it or not. They didn’t have 
enough confidence in Eisenhower’s 
victory to limit the participation to 
Republicans and to Democrats now 
willing to become Republicans. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Williams, I 
think it’s your turn now. 
Mr. Williams: Now, there are 


just a lot of things that get con- 
fused in this business as we dis- 
cuss this Texas issue. I’d like to 
see if I can’t pick them off now, 
one by one, in a simple, orderly, 
logical way and see if they don’t 
add up so that two plus two make 
four. 

In the first place, in Texas there 
is no registration law. By that is 
meant that you do not have to 
register as a Democrat, or a Re- 
publican, or a Socialist, or an 
Independent, or anything else. So 
that, as Mr. Wick has said, the 
Republican Executive Committee 


did, in fact, set its own rules— 
that’s the executive committee, 
controlled by Henry Zweifel, the 
National Committeeman, about 
whom you’ve doubtless heard and 
read—which said, “I am a Repub- 
lican; I desire to participate in 
Republican activities in 1952.” 
Now these voters came in and 
signed that, presenting their poll 
tax receipt, which was a part 
of their requirements; and I ask 
Mr. Wick, who is to judge whether 
they were telling the truth or not 
and, furthermore, how do you 
know until July and November 
whether they are Republicans or 
whether they vote otherwise or not 
and how are you going to know 
then? (Applause) Can you an- 
swer that? 
Mr. Howe: 


Wick. Go ahead. 


Mr. Wick: I have stated the 
principle which is this, that the 
Eisenhower officials themselves en- 
couraged dishonesty and im- 
morality when they told Demo- 
crats who intended to stay Demo- 
crats to go in there . . . (booing) 

Mr. Howe: Let him finish his 
speech . 

Mr. Wick: 


Half a minute, Mr. 


To go in there and 
sign that pledge whether they 
meant it or not. Now the next 
question is what actually happened 
down there. Senator Taft himself 
has said let the facts determine 
who gets which delegates. He has 
specifically said he doesn’t know 
who is entitled to which. 
Mr. Howe: Okay. 


Mr. Wick: He’s willing to leave 
it to the facts in each particular 
case. 

Mr. Howe: One for Mr. Wil- 
liams and then over to Miss Flee- 
son, 

Mr. Williams: Now then I lifted 
this paper out of Mr. Wick’s hand 


a moment ago because he said 
that this advertisement said that 
you can vote Republican one day 
and Democratic the next day and 
vote in the General Election the 
next day. Now here’s what it 
says from Mr. Wick’s own state- 
ment. ‘The Supreme Court of 
Texas held that, in effect, you can 
vote Republican,” and so on. Now 
I have the ad and I'll show you 
exactly what it says and it doesn’t 
say what Mr. Wick says it said 
a moment ago. (Applause) Here 
is exactly what the advertisement 
says: “The Resolution that was 
passed by the Republican State 
Committee in February is in no 
sense a pledge;” and that it a fact 
—‘you are not pledged to support 
the nominee of the Republican 
party’—that is a fact because it’s a 
law in the State of Texas—‘“nor 
does it prohibit you from voting in 
the July Democratic primary”’ that 
is a fact because it’s a law in the 
State of Texas—“nor does it pro- 
hibit you from voting for whom- 


ever you please in the November — 


election’—and that is a law be- 
cause it’s a law of the State of 
Texas. In my State of Washington 
I can go into the precinct caucus 
and I can vote Republican; I can 
go into the primary in September 
and I can vote Democrat; I can 


go into the finals in November . 
and I can vote Socialist; and as - 


long as you don’t have a law to 
restrict it, that’s exactly what you 
can do and that’s the condition 
that prevails in Texas. (Applause) 


Mr. Howe: Now, a minute ago 
there was a statement made about 
Miss Fleeson’s column and I think 


Miss Fleeson should be given an> 


opportunity to speak her mind as 
I’m sure she will. 

Miss Fleeson: I will only ac- 
knowledge my gratitude to Mr. 
Wick for himself reporting that I 


| 
| 


_ Was a working reporter who went 
to Texas and covered the story 
and talked to the Texans who par- 
ticipated, 

Now with respect to this con- 
fest. There is something much 
more basic than the technicalities 
which the partisans of the two 
candidates are talking about that 
is at stake. We working report- 
ers who have covered politics, 
as I have for 20 years in Washing- 
ton, know that the Southern Re- 
publican Party has been run as a 
small private club, the property 
of the one man who could get on 
top in each state. In the State of 
Texas it used to be Colonel Creager 
and now it is a Mr. Henry 
Zweifel. Those clubs did not try 
to increase their membership. The 
fact is that in Louisiana the mem- 
bership has gotten smaller under 
National Committeeman John 
Jackson, than it was when he took 
office years ago, although, of 
course, the state of Louisiana has 
gotten much more populous. 

But the vice of the situation is 
this: they get delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention, not 
on the basis of the Republican 
vote in those Southern States, but 
on the basis of that Southern 
state’s population. Therefore their 
voice in the nomination of a can- 
didate is out of all proportion to 
the strength they can give him 
once he is nominated. (Applause) 
The vicious circle that you get into 
is that, therefore, the Southern 
vote is very important to a can- 
didate for the Republican nomina- 
tion. He makes deals to get it. 
™Now, we say in Washington that 
the only traffic in human flesh, 
that is legal in the United States, 
iz the buying and selling of South- 
a delegates and that’s just about 
What it’s come to. The candidate 
sts under obligation to these 
Suthern gentlemen who produce 


these votes at the convention and 
therefore he never, after he be- 
comes president, attacks the system 
and helps to break up the system. 
Isn’t that right Mr. McGill? 


Mr. McGill: That’s exactly right. 


Miss Fleeson: And we see no 
prospects—Mr. McGill is a great 
authority, obviously, on the South 
—I’m not joking. The candidates 
for president of the Republican 
Party must bear some share of the 
responsibility for the low estate of 
the Republican Party in the South. 
In the Eisenhower movement, for 
the first time—and it’s the reason 
these reporters that Senator Taft 
and Mr. Wick object to, and I 
take it hardly from Mr. Wick 
because he’s a publisher and he 
should have confidence in reporters 
and in the press as I do—he saw 
in this outpouring of Democrats 
for Eisenhower some chance of 
breaking up that closed corpora- 
tion in the South, and it made a 
fine story, and we all went down 
and covered it, and I think we did 
a good job... (Applause) Maybe 
it was too good. 


Mr. McGill now 


Mr. Howe: 
wants a word. 


Mr. McGill: I very well re- 
member in 1937 in Washington, 
D.C., having a long talk with 
Alfred Landon and, incidentally, 
when the Republicans talk about 
there never having been a test be- 
tween the two issues, I wish Mr. 
Taft would think back to the Lan- 
don race. At any rate, Mr. Landon, 
who was then the titular head of 
the Republican Party, gave out an 
interview in which he said that not 
until the Republican Party re- 
formed its processes of Southern 
delegations could it really hold up 
its head and ask for full respect 
from the American people. 

I'm talking quite seriously about 


this. This situation is exactly cor- 
rect. Down South we call the Re- 
publicans, Post Office Republicans, 
because there are a handful of 
them who wait around until their 
administration gets in and deals 
out the little patronage offices and 
that’s all it’s amounted to all these 
years. It’s a national disgrace that 
the Republican Party hasn’t spent 
some money and time in organiza- 
tion and now, when they get a 
chance, when they get the first 
chance, they mix up technicalities 
and morality. There isn’t a regis- 
tration law in a single Southern 
state, not a one, not a single regis- 
tration law, and for them to come 
in now, when thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Southerners 


want, for the first time, to vote 
Republican and deny it to them, 
I think it’s something that the 
nation ought to give attention to. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Wick: Mr. Williams took 
out of my hand a sheet of paper 
which quoted the post card, which 
was sent out by the hundreds of 
thousands by the Eisenhower 
people in Texas, but the post card 
says really nothing different than 
the ad, in effect, which he read 
except this. I don’t want to go 
into the details of the Dixon case 
in which the courts of Texas held 
that a Democrat who intended to 
stay in the Democratic party had 
no moral or legal right to par- 
ticipate in a Republican primary. 


QUESTIONS,-PLEASEI 


Mr. Howe: Just let me make 
it perfectly clear to everybody lis- 
tening here that, although this 
meeting is held under the auspices 
of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, the people 
here at this meeting are not only 
members of this association but 
many of them are citizens of Chi- 
cago not connected with the asso- 
ciation and maybe, I daresay, some 
of them aren’t even citizens of 
Chicago. I daresay there’s quite a 
few here from other parts of the 
country because this is the place 
where so many people interested 
in politics are gathering today. 
Well, let’s have the first of our 
questions from the floor and it’s 
addressed, I believe, to Doris Flee- 
son. 


Man; How may candidates elec- 
tions and presidential elections be 
brought closer to the people as 


opposed to organized steam- 
rollering ? 


Miss Fleeson: By Town Meeting 
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of the Air and a lot of programs 
like that and I hope that you will 
go to as many discussion groups 
as possible and I hope that you 
will try to get those convention 
proceedings and those convention 
committee proceedings televised 
because it’s very important. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Howe: Now for Mr. McGill 
the next question. 

Lady: Mr. Wick, as an _ iso- 
lationist will Taft stop interna- 
tional gifts from the United 
States ? 

Mr. Wick: Taft, of course, is 
not an isolationist. He favored the 


League of Nations, he favors the — 


United Nations, but that does not 
mean that he favors sending bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars of 
economic aid to foreign nations 
when today, in particular, we need 
to conserve our resources and 
spend every cent we've got avail- 
able for additional military 
strength. 


Mr. Howe: Thank you. That 
;was Mr. Wick. The next question 
is addressed to Mr. McGill. 


Man: Mr. McGill, in this two- 
‘party system isn’t the real issue, 
latter all, free enterprise? 

Mr. McGill: Well, sir, ’m sure 
that both parties are interested in 
free enterprise. But what I’m try- 
ing to say is that when one whole 
region, great region of the United 
‘States, has only one working party 
then I don’t think you can have 
lall the free enterprise you want; I 
don’t think you can have all the 
free politics you want; and all the 
freedom you want. I don’t know 
ithat I quite understand your ques- 
tion, sir, but I think if you have 
two parties you'll have more free 
enterprise and more freedom too. 

Mr. Howe: And now the next 
question is for Mr. Williams. 


Man: Isn’t it necessary to have 
a good sound domestic policy be- 
fore we can have a_ workable 
foreign policy and, Mr. Williams, 
what are General Eisenhower’s 
qualifications on the domestic 
policy? (Applause) 

Mr. Walliams: You're never 
going to have a sound domestic 
policy, sir, unless you have world 
neace because everything stems 
‘rom that. Now that suggests an- 
»ther question. General Eisen- 
10wer made some assertion the 
sther day to the effect that there 
night be a 40 billion dollar reduc- 
ion in expenditures. Now that 
nakes sense because it isn’t a mat- 
er of cutting our budget from 85 
lion to 82 billions of dollars 
hat’s going to keep us solvent; 
ts a matter of developing an 
@mosphere so we can have sus- 
aified peace and in that way we 
af cut our budget 40 or 45 or 
6 billions of dollars a year. That 
3 the thing, upon which a sound 
Baomy must finally rest. 
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Mr. Howe: Thank you, Mr. 
Williams. And now the next ques- 
tion to Miss Fleeson. 

Man: Miss Fleeson, regardless 
of who wins the Republican nomi- 
nation will the party offer posi- 
tive benefits to the voters or follow 
past negative tactics of just criticis- 
ing the present administration? 

Miss Fleeson: Well I wouldn’t 
attempt to speak for the Repub- 
licans. It is very hard for a 
party out of power in Congress 
to offer its own programs. They 
must be the party of criticism and 
the watchdog, and so on. I feel 
that they have emphasized—their 
present spokesmen, including Mr. 
Taft,—have emphasized much too 
strongly mistakes and errors and 
have failed to say what they are 
going to do for us that will bring 
about that peace which is the re- 
quirement for all our hopes of 
happiness for our children and for 
the future of our country. 


Mr. Howe: And now the next 
question is for Mr. Wick. 


Lady: Mr. Wick, how does 
Taft stand on the FEPC issue? 


Mr. Wick: Senator Taft favors 
a voluntary FEPC; he’s opposed to 
a compulsory FEPC. 


Mr. Howe: That’s a good quick 
answer right to the point from 
Mr. Wick and the next question 
is for Mr. McGill. 


Lady: Mr. McGill, how im- 
portant do you believe the civil 
rights issue will be in the coming 
political campaign? 

‘Mr. McGill: I think it all de- 
pends on whether there is an 
acute division between the two 
parties. If they both end up with 
a platform on that subject which 
is about the same, then it will not 
be as important as it will be if 
one party has a positive stand and 
the other more of a neutral stand. 


I think generally it will be an im- 
portant issue. 

Mr. Howe: Thank you, Mr. 
McGill, and now the next ques- 
tion for Mr. Williams. 

Man: Mr. Williams, how do 
you feel about radio and TV being 
cut out of the pre-conyention meet- 
ings in Chicago here? 

Mr. Williams: I don’t feel very 
good about it. (Applause.) 


Mr. Howe: These answers are 
almost as short as the questions. 
Wait. Mr. Wick wants to say 
something about it. 


Mr. Wick: Senator Taft has said 
that he has no objections to it 
and if you thoroughly understand 
the Texas issue you know why he 
has no objection to a thorough 
airing. =. 

Mr. McGill: You might like to 
know however that the Taft con- 


trolled national committee today 
voted 60 to 40 against it. 


Mr, Howe: Everybody wants to 
have a word on that. Miss Fleeson. 


Miss Fleeson: Isn't that just 


about the only thing the National ° 


Committee's ever done lately that 
Mr. Taft didn’t want them to do? 


Man; What I would like to ask, 
isn’t the only reason the Repub- 
lican National Committee refused 
to let it be televised, they don’t 
want the American people to see 
what’s going on there; that’s the 
only reason. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Wick wants to 
say a word. Come on, Mr, Wick. 


Mr. Wick: On the contrary, 
every person who's had judicial ex- 
perience knows why there may be 
objections to television, but in this 
particular case Senator Taft has 
said that he doesn’t object to tele- 
vision and I don’t think there’s 
any reason why he should. 
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Mr. Howe: Going back again 
to Miss Fleeson. 


Man: Miss Fleeson, what do you 


feel is the relative importance of © 


the UN in our foreign policy? 


Miss Fleeson: I think the UN 
is extremely important both to our 


foreign policy and to the whole 


system of collective security al- | 


liances we’ve built up. Of course 
it has its faults and failings but 
it is grand in conception and if 
we can keep it going and keep 
it in operation we have some hope 
for that peace which must always 
be our goal. 


Mr. Howe: Thank you Miss ! 
Fleeson. The next question is for 
Mr. Wick. 


Man: Mr. Wick, Senator Taft 
on foreign policy points to his 
statements of today not to his 
Senate votes of yesterday, how can 
you account for this difference? 

Mr. Wick: In the first place, I 
think that all you need to do is 


study his record on foreign policy~ 
However, there’s one - 


as a whole. 
distinction that applies to any 
party out of power. A personality 
in a party out of power favors 
certain stands but he doesn’t have 
the responsibility or the authority 
to carry out those positions. For 
example, I favored our entry into 


World War II long before we- 
entered it but I never dreamed that - 


the war would be so conducted 
as to turn over a large part of 
the civilized world to Russia as 
the result of a policy that I ini- 
tially favored. 

Mr. Howe: Now let’s have the 
next question for Mr. Williams, 
no, Mr. McGill. 

Man: Mr. McGill, do you think 
a strong Republican international- 
ist could carry any Southern States 
against a Democrat with no strong 
record on foreign policy? 


Mr. McGill: I certainly do. I 
would make the flat prediction, 
and I am a Democrat but I’m just 
making this flat prediction, that if 
General Eisenhower should be the 
Republican nominee, the present 
temper of the South being what 
it is, if the Democrats should 
Hominate someone of an_ isola- 
-tionist character and of a New 
Peal character, I make the flat 
prediction that General Eisen- 
-hower’ would carry about five 
‘Southern states. 


Miss Fleeson: I only want to 
: say that of course we all realize it 
|has been five terms, 20 years, it 
| has been really, yes ’32, 20 years 
‘since the Republicans elected—it 
| has been 24 years—since the Re- 
_publicgans elected their own presi- 
(dent and therefore when we went 
into the South and saw how the 
Eisenhower candidacy had _at- 
tracted the great many young 
people that it did, the great many 
‘women that it did, it is bound to 
|be an impressive and important 


‘story and it does support Mr. 
_McGill’s contentions. 
Mr. Wick: The Democrats, 


headed by Oscar Ewing, have 
already prepared the headlines for 
the ads that they’re going to be 
running in October. The ads will 
tell about the numerous contradic- 
tions and boners that Eisenhower 
has already pulled and the many 
more that you can expect from him 
in the future, because he’s an ama- 
teur. The heading will be: 
(booing) ‘Eisenhower doesn’t 
know what it’s all about.” (Ap- 
plause) Thank you, all of you. 


Miss Fleeson: Mr. Wick gets the 
confidence of the Democrats. How 
did that happen? 


Mr. Howe: Thank you Doris 
Fleeson, Ralph McGill, James 
Wick and Walter Williams for 
your interesting survey of the real 
campaign issues and a lot of other 
things. On behalf of Town Hall, 
let me also thank our hosts for 
this program, the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, 
particularly Charles O. Puffer, its 
public relations counsel, Henry 
Tynick, General Chairman of the 
NIAA conference. So plan to be 
with us next week and every week 
at the sound of the Crier’s Bell. 
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graduated from the University of Minnesota. Wick was national defense spe- 
cialist for the Republican National Committee in the Willkie-Rooseyelt 1940 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


What are the most important pre-convention issues? In the Repub- 
lican Party? In the Democratic Party? : 


Will the real campaign issues depend upon which candidates are 

chosen at the party conventions in July? 

a. Would nomination of Eisenhower eliminate foreign policy as an 
election issue? Is this desirable, or would it tend to stifle much- 
needed discussion of controversial policies? 


b. Would nomination of Taft make foreign policy the major election 
issue? e.g. conduct of the Korean war, support of the United 


Nations, NATO, the relative importance of Europe and Asia to t 


our security, etc. 


c. If the Democrats nominate a Southerner as a candidate for either | 
the Presidency or Vice Presidency, will the civil rights issue * 


assume particular importance? 


d. Will the fact that Eisenhower is not identified with the record of | 


the Republicans in Congress make that record less of an issue 
in the event of his candidacy? 


e. Will an Eisenhower candidacy raise the question of the fitness of 4 


a military man to serve as President? 


What are the most important domestic issues? 


a. Will the corruption-in-government issue be an important one? 
Or has recent evidence of shady dealings in both parties blunted 
this charge against the present administration? 


b. Will the charge that one party has been in power too long carry } 


much weight? 
c. Will the position of labor be an important campaign issue? 


(1) Will the Taft-Hartley Act bé as much of a talking point as | 


it was in 1948? 


(2) Has the steel strike made the Taft-Hartley Act a major 
political issue of the current campaign? 


d. To what extent will the following figure as campaign isstes? A 


control of tideland oil inflation 

FEPC and other civil rights issues internal security 

the New Deal—Fair Deal record federal aid to education 

increased taxes and government social security and health 
spending insurance 


What part will foreign policy issues play in the coming campaign? 
a. itis depend entirely on the outcome of the Taft-Eisenhower 
ght: 


b. Will certain foreign policy questions be campaign issues no | 


matter who is the Republican candidate? 


Will anxiety over the long, indecisive war in Korea be exploited by . 


the Republicans ? 


How will the appropriations for economic aid to Europe andi Asia j 


figure as a campaign issue? 
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BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


* 


“A severe electrical storm accompanied by high winds slashed 
‘across north New York tonight. At least two communities were re- 
| ported virtually isolated, with communications and power lines down.” 
{So went an AP dispatch dated June 24th. 


Behind this is the story of what happened to Massena, New York’s 
(opening event of their sequicentennial celebration—a broadcast of 
‘““America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” Up until two hours before air 
(time, all arrangements were set and approved by host committees, the 
| local sponsor, Massena’s ABC outlet WMSA, et al. 


“Town Meeting’ moderator Quincy Howe and speakers Roscoe 
1 Drummond and Representative Clifford Case had arrived and were taxi- 
jing to dinner, when they noticed the overcast sky. ‘‘No need to worry 
(about that,’ the driver told them, “‘storms seems to stay on the Canadian 
kside of the river.” 

No sooner said than the rains came, and the thunder and lightning. 
You couldn’t see more than 15 feet ahead. Lights and power went off 
all over town. The trio was marooned in the cab for half an hour. 


Meantime at the local movie house, scene of the broadcast, “Town 
\Meeting” program director Harriet Halsband was grappling with an 
engineering problem or two. Since WMSA, which was to have originated 
the coast-to-coast program, was also a victim of the power failure, 
engineers were persuaded to try hooking up a battery. With this they 
‘could send the broadcast by direct line—which miraculously remained 
lintact—to WAGE, Syracuse, and then over the network. 


Rain, still at a torrential rate, did not keep some 600 or so 
ttownsmen from braving flooded streets to get to the hall. (It was 
‘the only way to hear THEIR program.) They managed to find seats 
ith the aid of a few flashlights, which also served as illumination 
‘for scripts and stopwatches. No matches were permitted since the 
ater supply was also cut off, hence there were no means of fighting 
ossible fire. 


Despite all difficulties, the show got on with cues given on the 
second. Speakers coped manfully with the situation. Audience ques- 
tieas were lively and to the point. A fine spontaneity and rapport 
irevailed. 


~ In fact, everything went so well, “Maybe,” concluded Moderator 


swe, “we should always work in the dark!” 
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.\ KEEP UP WITH CAMPAIGN ISSUES 
‘THE “TOWN MEETING’ WAY 


For your reference, here is a list of “Town Meeting” bulletins issued 


during past months whose texts will further your understanding of the 
’52 elections battleground. They may be ordered by number at 15c¢ each 
by writing to the Bulletin Office, Town Hall, Inc., New York 36, N. Y. 


Number Volume 17 


27 


Of. 


39 


45 


48 


51 
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“WHO CAN WIN IN 1952?”—Rep. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Sen. Owen 
Brewster, Jonathan Daniels. 
October 30, 1951. 
“HOW CAN WE FIGHT CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT ?”— 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, Sen. Alexander Wiley. 
January 8, 1952. 
“THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION—EISENHOWER OR TAFT?” 
—Sen. Owen Brewster, Rep. Christian A. Herter. 
January 22, 1952 
“WHAT SHOULD BE OUR PROGRAM TOWARD ASIA?”— 
Norman Thomas, John C. Caldwell. 
March 4, 1952. 
“IS GOVERNMENT STIFLING FREE ENTERPRISE?’—Sen. 
Homer Capehart, Sen. John J. Sparkman. 
March 25, 1952 
“DO WE WANT A MILITARY MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE?” 
—Pauline Frederick, Kenneth Crawford. 
April 15, 1952 

Volume 18 
“WHAT ROLE FOR THE SOUTH IN THE COMING ELEC- 
TION ?”—Grover C. Hall, Jr., Doris Fleeson. 
May 6, 1952 
“REPUBLICANS OR DEMOCRATS—WHICH WILL GIVE US A 
BETTER FOREIGN POLICY ?”—Sen. Robert Kerr, Sen. Owen 
Brewster. 
May 13, 1952. 
“SHOULD OUR FOREIGN POLICY BE CHANGED?’—Sen. 
George W. Malone, Robert Aura Smith. 
June 10, 1952. 
“HOW WILL A CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION AFFECT. 
OUR WORLD POSITION?’—Hodding Carter, John Temple 
Graves II. 
June 17, 1952. 


. “DO THE CONVENTIONS REPRESENT THE WILL OF THE 


PEOPLE ?”—Roscoe Drummond, Clifford P. Case. 
June 24, 1952. 


Order single copies at 15¢ each from TOWN HALL, Inc. 
Town Hall, New York 36, N. Y. 


Twenty-six Consecutive Issues of Town 


26 Weeks for Only 


Meeting Bulletin Will Be Sent at this, $3.00 


Special Low Subscription Rate:............ Single Copies 15c 
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